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Second  official  estimate  places  the  1953-54  cotton  crop  in  Egypt 
at  1,259,000  bales  "(of  SCO  pounds  gross),  a  decrease  of~38  percent 
below  last  year's  crop  of  2,047,000  bales*    The  current  estimate  includes 
418,000  bales  of  extra  long  staple  (mostly  Karnak) ,  339,000  of  medium 
long  staple  (mostly  Giza  30),  and  475,000  of  ordinary  long  staple 
(Ashmouni  and  Zagora) „ 


Severe  frosts  on  October  5  and  6  are  reported  to  have  all  but  destroyed 
the  current  fruit  crop  in  the  Mendoza  Province  of  Argentina.  Available 
estimates  indicate  possible  losses  of  up  to  60  percent' of  the  grapes  for  wine 
and  80  percent  of  the  peaches,  plums,  apples  and  cherries.    Lighter  frost 
damage  has  been  reported  from  the  fruit  regions  in  San  Juan  and  the  Upper 
Rio  Negro  Valley. 

Conditions  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Province  and  the  Lower  Rio  Negro  Valley, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  favorable  and  a  fruit  crop  there  larger  than 
last  year  is  expected.    Unofficial  and  very  preliminary  estimates  of  produc- 
tion for  the  1953-54  crop  are  as  follows. 

(Continued  on  Page  452) 
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MEDITERRANEAN  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED  TO  BE  UP  50  PERCENT 


Mediterranean  Basin  olive  oil  production  from  the  1953  olive  crop  is 
e:cpected  to  be  up  50  percent  from  1952,  according  to  the  first  forecast  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  total 
output  of  l,lU8,0C0  short  tons  compared  with  751,200  tons  from  the  1952 
olive  crop  and  a  record  high  of  1,606,700  tons  from  the,  1951  crop.  These 
estimates  represent  the  total  oil  pressed  including  allowances  made  for 
consumption  by  growers  in  countries  reporting  only  commercial  production. 

Considerable  expansion  from  1952  was  to  be~  expected  as'  this'  is  the 
year  of  high  output  in  the  two-year  cycle  normally  characteristic  of  olive 
production.    Moreover,  weather  conditions  on  the  whole  were'  more  favorable 
than  in  1952*    An  outstanding  exception,  however,  is  Spain1  where'  drought 
throughout'  the  summer  and  early  fall  held  down  the  expected"  upswing »  In- 
sect damage  appears  to  have  been  less  than  last  year  although  Italy  reports 
that  somewhat  heavy  fly  infestation  in  the  entire  southern  area  of  the 
country  has  reduced  the  quantity  of  olives  and  the  yield  bf:  bile' 

Increased  olive  oil'  production  is  foreseen  in  all  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries this'  season  except  Turkey.    Percentage-wise,  the  greatest'  expansion 
is  expected  in' Greece,  Portugal  and  Tunisia  where  record  or  near-record 
crops  are  in  prospect c    Tonnage-wise,  the  largest  volume  of  increase 
likely  will  occur  in  Greece,  Portugal,  Italy,  Tunisia  and  Spain  in  that 
order  of  importance.    Normally,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and' Portugal  account 
for  80' percent' of  the  total  Mediterranean  production    In  the' record  year 
of  1951 *  these  k.  countries  were  the  origin  of  almost  90  percent  of  the 
total . 

Spain  expects  an  oil  outturn  of  around  300,000  tons,  a  volume  somewhat 
higher  than  the  250,000  tons  from  the  1952  crop  but  far  below  the  record 
770,000  tons  from  the  1951  crop.    The  size  of  the  olive  harvest  is  dis- 
appointing as  a  large  crop  normally  is  expected  to  follow  a  low  output. 
Extensive  drought,  however,  prevented  normal  growth.    The  dry  weather,  on 
the  other  hand,  reduced  damage  from  insect  pests,  with  the  result  that  the 
quality  of  the  crop  is  generally  good;    The  acidity  of  virgin  oils,  espec- 
ially in  the  Provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Seville,  is  expected  to  be  very  low. 

Italy's  production  may  be  around  275,000  tons,  a  volume  somewhat 
smaller  than  earlier  expectations  because  of  dacus  fly  infestation.  Seme 
200,000  tons  were  produced  frcm  last  year's  crop  and  a  record  390>COO  tons 
from  the  1951  crop.    In  Greece,  production  may  reach  200,000  tons  or  over 
two  and  one-half  times  last  year»    In  only  2  other  years  of  record  has  the 
crop  been  higher.    Portugal's  estimated  output  of  150,000  tons  establishes 
a  new  record. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  as  yet  not  clearly  defined. 
Larger  crops  are  reported  for  Syria  and  Lebanon  but  no  more  than  average 
production  is  foreseen  in  Turkey. ' 
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CLIVE  OIL  1/:    Production  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9,  annual  I950-I953 

(Short  tens) 


C  ountry 


Average 


1935-39  ♦  iEBPS  1950 


1951 


1952  ;  1953  2/ 


EUROPE 

'  France.,....,, 
Greece.,.,.,,,. 
.Xtaly,  ,,,..,*,, 
Portugal., . • « , 
Soain. ,*,,*,,, 
Yugoslavia, , . . 

MIDDLE  EAST 
Israel. 

Syria. * . .,...*.. 
Lebanon. , 
Turkey.. 


1> 


e,ooo 
131,500 
256,000 
6^,000 
357,^-00 

5,900 


hj    ■  7,  ceo 

)  12,500 
-  kk,000 


AFRICA 

Algeria. . a . . . „ •  • 
French  Morocco «, 
Tunisia* . ...  • . ,  o , 


?J 


Libya. 


20,000 
13,000 
^9,300 

■2,600 


ToiT'Si^L  «  «  t>  9 


71,200 


7,00c 
132,5^0 
189,800 
67,^60 
365,200 


9,000 

/i  42,000 
)?200,y000 
>•  44,200 
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2,500; 
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50,000 
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42,300s  44,000 
3,000;  6,500 


13,000 
155,200 

390,000 
117,000 
770,0CO 
3,200 


200 

4,4oo 
7,700 
4o,oco 


26,0C0 
2  J;-,  COO 
50,000 
4,000 


7,000 
77,000 
200,000 
57,600 
250,CC0 
3,000 


I,  500 
5,500 

II,  000 

60,000 


28,  COO 
11,000 

38,600 

1,000 


90 5 , 5 20 : 6 37 , 600 : 1 , 606 , 700  ? 7  51 , 200 ; 1 , 148 , COO 


9,000 

200,000 

275, coo 
150,000 

300, COO 
4,000 


8,000 
12,000 
50,000 


30,000 
14,000 
90,000 

5,000 


1/  Total  oil  pressed  from  olives  grown  in  the  years  indicated;  excludes  oil 
extracted  from  residue.    2/  Preliminary.  ■  3/  Average  of  less  than  5  years. 
4/  Territory  formerly  known  as  Palestine. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers.,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 

Outijut  in  North  Africa  should  be  up  considerably.    Prospects  in 
Tunisia  are  for  an  excellent  crop,  approaching  the  19^9  record.  Less 
significant  expansion  likely  will  occur  in  Algeria,  French  Morocco  and 
Libya. 


.  This  large  olive  oil  output  undoubtedly  will  insure  sufficient  supplies 
to  meet  domestic  requirements  and  export  demand  in  most  countries  as  well 
as  allow  for  a  reserve  for  the  coming  year  of  possible. low  production. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  UoS. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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DRY  BEAN  PRODUCTION  UP  THIS  YEAR, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE 

World  production  of  dried  edible  beans  in  the  1953-5*!-  season  is 
indicated  to  be  5  percent  larger  than  last  year  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
from  51  countries.    This  overall  statement,  however,  conceals  several 
unusually  significant  shifts  in  the  production  of  a  number  of  countries. 
Sharp  increases  have  occurred  in  parts  of  We stern  Europe,  Yugoslavia  in 
Eastern  Europe  generally,  and  moderate  increases  in  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.    On  the  other  hand,  sharp  decreases  have  occurred  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  moderate  decreases  in  China  and  Japan.    The  preliminary 
1953-5*)-  estimate  for  the  51  countries  is  115.8  million  bags  compared  with 
110.7  million  bags  in  1952  and  106,6  million  average  in  the  prewar  period, 
1935-39 0 

Significant  in  the  world  pattern  of  bean  production  is  the  fact  that 
59  percent  of  the  total  is  grown  in  3  large  producing  countries,  Brazil, 
China  and  the  United  States.    Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  Brazil  is 
largely  self-sufficient  in  beans  and  this  commodity  seldom  enters  into  the 
international  trade  of  Brazil,    China  has  exported  beans  to  countries  in 
the  Far  East  and  Western  Europe  in  past  years,  but  Western  Europe  has  not 
received  more  than  60,000  bags  from  China  in  any  year  since  19*^8 » 

This  all  means  that  from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade  in  the 
West,  the  two  principal  producers  are  minor  factors „    Trade  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  usually  includes  about  6  major  exporters.    In  the  order  of  their 
importance  they  are  the  United  States,  Africa,  Chile,  Turkey,  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.    The  major  importing  areas  in  the  West  are  about  7 
in  number  including  in  the  order  of  their  importance  Western  Europe,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Canada,  Israel,  Venezuela  and  Central  America. 

Exporting  Countries  --The  United  States  for  several  years  has  been 
the  world's  largest  exporter  and  therefore  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  Western  bean  trade.    While  United  States  production  is  5  percent 
larger  this  year  than  last,  the  exportable  supply  fill  likely  be  less.  This 
results  from  greatly  diminished  carry-over  stocks «    Probably  2,0  million 
bags  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  exportable  availability  from  the 
United  States  in  1953-5*!- »    This  includes  about  one-half  million  bags  which 
moved  during  the  early  part  of  this  crop  year  of  carry-over  stocks. 

Possibly  the  next  largest  source  of  exportable  supplies  is  Africa 
where  most  of  the  1953-5**-  harvest  is  yet  to  be  completed.    It  is 
expected,  however,  that  Angola  usually  the  largest  single  e:rporting  country 
in  Africa,  may  have  seme  350,000  bags  for  export  this  season.    These  would 
normally  go  to  Europe,  likely  Portugal  and  Spain  this  season,  since  their 
production  was  very  short  in  1953* 

l7    A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
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In  South  America,  Chile  dominates  the  picture  as  an  exporter  of 
beans.    In  1952,  Chilean  exports  totaled  670,000  bags  and  in  the  first  5 
months  of  1953?  65,000  bags.    Most  of  these  vent  to  Europe  and  Cuba. 
There  are  some  stocks  of  beans  available  in  Chile  at  the  present  time 
classified  as  exportable,  but  recent  reports  indicate  that  a  wet  winter 
and  a  cool  spring  have  led  to  deterioration  of  Chile's  food  outlook  for 
1953 -5^. 

In  early  1951  when  wheat  and  other  crops  were  short,  Chile  placed  an 
embargo  on  exports  of  beans.    If  the  situation  is  found  to  be  serious 
enough  this  year,  it  could  again  affect  exports  of  beans  but  this  deter- 
mination has  not  yet  been  made. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Turkey  dominates  the  picture  as  an  exporter  of 
beans.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  available  there  about  150,000 
bags  for  export  this  season.    In  1952  beans  exported  from  Turkey  went 
mostly  to  Greece,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

Importing  countries;  The  importing  markets,  of  Western  Europe  should  not 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  increased  1953  production  in  several  countries 
there,  3ince  the  principal  importing  markets  are  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  where  production  of  beans  is 
relatively  unimportant.    France,  customarily  an    importer  of  from  200,000 
to  300,000  bags  of  beans  per  year,  had  a  very  much  improved  crop  in  1953. 
France,  therefore,  may  import  less  than  last  year.    Spain  and  Portugal, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  import  considerable  amounts  this  year  since  their 
1953  production  was  much  lower  than  normal.    Likely  the  exportable  beans  from 
Angola  will  be  purchased  by  these  two  countries. 

At  this  writing  there  is  every  indication  that  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Canada 
will  be  in  the  market  about  as  strongly  this  year  as  last.    There  is  no 
information  to  indicate  that  Israel,  Venezuela  or  the  other  minor  importing 
markets  will  be  much  different  from  a  year  ago. — 3y  Crval  E.  G-oodsell. 

BRITISH  FOOD  MINISTRY  ANNOUNCES  AGREEMENT  TO 
PURCHASE  FRUITS  M  AUSTRALIA  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  recently  announced  an  agreement  with 
Australia  and  South  Africa  for  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  60  percent 
of  their  exportable  surplus  of  canned  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  up  to 
September  1,  195^. 

While  the  importation  of  certain  fruits  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
to  be  decontrolled  as  of  the  end  of  1953,  the  Ministry  is  maintaining 
controls  on  imports  of  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  until  supplies  are 
improved. 

According  to  a  dispatch  in  the  London  Times  of  November  17th  from 
Canberra,  quoting  the  Australian  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  pay  5  percent  more  for  this  fruit  than  was  paid  last  year. 
The  contract  is  expected  to  be  worth  almost  $13.5  million.    Shipments  under 
last  year's  contract  reached  the  record  total  of  1,820,000  cases. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  canned  fruits,  United  States  end  United 
Kingdom  follow: 

♦  United  States  s    United  Kingdom 
who le  8a le  pr  ice  y 
c  .  i  .f  .  London  ~J 
Dollars 
3/  VSS 
3/  7.30 
3/  7.80 
4-95 
5/  2.66 

y  3.57 

l/  From  Ministry  of  Wholesale  Stocks.    2/  Case  of  5f^#8-l/2. 
3/  For  standard  (lo*  quality)  pack  which  is  comparable  to 
the  lower  U.S.  prices,    kj  Case  of  2k -2' a.    5/  Open  market 
sales. 

It  appears  evident  from  these  prices  that  if  dollars  were  avail- 
able, much  American  fruit  could  find  market  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  Kingdom  prices  quoted  are  c.i.f.  London,  shipped  to  first 'whole- 
salers; the  United  States  prices  are  f  .o.b.  cannery.    If  freight  and 
handling  charges  were  added  to  United.  States  prices,  most  of  the  fruit 
would  still  be  competitive  and  in  many  cases  the  united  States  product 
is  considered  of  superior  quality.    According  to  recent  reports,  there 
is  very  little  supply  of  fruit  cocktail  and  grapefruit  segments  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market. 

1953-5^  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CITRUS  CROP 
LARGER  THAIS  LAST  YEAR 

The  South  African  citrus  crop  including  oranges,  .grapefruit,  and 
lemons  is  estimated  at  7,559,000  boxes  for  the  crop  year  ending 
February  28,  195k.    This  is  an  increase  of  1,285,000  boxe3  or  20  percent 
more  than  the  1952-53  crop  of  6,27^,000  boxes.    The  current  crop  wis 
helped  by  favorable  weather  at  the  start  of  the  season  while  the 
previous  crop  suffered  from  severe  drought  in'  the  Northern  Transvaal 
and  bad  storms  in  the  Eastern  Cape  Province. 

The  1953-5^  crop  compares  favorable  with  previous  normal  crops  which 
vere  7,5^3,000  boxes  in  1951-52  and  7,375,000  boxes  in  1950-51. 

•  Of  the  total  estimated  production  of  7.6  million  boxes  in  1953-54, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  5-3  million  boxes  will  be  exported  up  to  the 
end  of  November  1953,  and  2.3  million  boxes  consumed  locally. 


•jommoaity 


Fruit  cocktail  2/\ 

Apricots  2/  

Peaches  2j  ....... 

Grapefruit  segment 
Grape  fruit  Juices  kj 
Orange  juice .... 


V 


'!■■ 


price  i . o . n . 
at  canneries 
Dollars 
6.3o~  7^00 
5.30  5.6o 
k.6o  5.60 
2.8o  2.90 
1.80 
2.35 
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PANAMA  AUTHORIZES  "i;  ^ 
POTATO  IMPORTS 

The  Government  of .  Panama  has  authorized  the  importation  of  15,000 
bushels  of  white  potatoes  during  the  period  November  17,  1553  "to  January 
31,  195^  according- to  recent  reports  from  Panama  City.    It  was  announced 
that  this  action  was  taken  because  then  existing  stocks  of  potatoes  in 
Panama  would  not  last  beyond  December  first  at  current  rates  of  consump- 
tion.   The  next  local  potato  crop  will  not  be  harvested  until  February 

i951!  o  ;.;  .  "   '   •  ' 

It  is  reported  that  despite  governmental  encouragement  for  potato 
production  in  Panama,  the  local  production  cannot  nearly  supply  the 
local  demand.    This  is  the  third  time  the  Panamanian  Government  has 
authorized  a  specific  quota  for  importation  of  potatoes  during  this 
season. 


SECOND  SURVEY  CONFIRMS  NEAR -RECORD  BREADGRAIN  CROP 

World  breadgrain  production  in  1953-5^-  is  still  estimated  afr  about 
255  million  short  tons,  on  the  basis  of  latest  information  available  to 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Though  less  than  last  yearrs  record 
crop  of  263  million  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  combined,  the  current  crop  1 
is  slightly  above  the  previous  high  of  2^8  million  tons  in  l93^-39« 
Some  increase  over  the  earlier  wheat  total  published  in  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  September  28,  1953  is  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the 
estimated  rye  total.    Increases  from  September  wheat  estimates  are  noted 
for  North  America,  Europe,  and  Australia.    These  were,  however,  largely 
offset  by  reduced  estimates  for  Argentine  wheat  and  Eastern  European 
rye. 

For  the  current  season,  wheat  represents  75  percent  and  rye  25 
percent  of  the  total  world  harvest  of  these  breadgrains.    World  production 
of  wheat  is  now  estimated' 'at  7,0*1-5  million  bushels.    -This  is  about  20 
million  bushels  above  the  earlier  estimate,  but  is  still  about  3  percent 
below  the  record  1952  crop.    Production  is  smaller  than  last  year's  in 
each  of  the  four  principal  wheat  exporting  countries,    Large  carry-over 
stocks  from  the  bumper  crops  of  a  year  ago,  however,  bring  export  avail- 
abilities above  those  of  last  season. 

In  North  America  the  current  wheat  estimate  of  1,800  million  bushels 
is  10  percent  below  the  large  1952  crop.    Smaller  harvests  are  reported 
for  both 'the  United  States  and  Canada,  though  in  the  latter  country  the 
outturn  was' larger  than  had  been  estimated  earlier  and  was  the  second 
largest  of  record.    Official  estimates  in  mid-November  placed  the 
Canadian  crop  at  6lh  million  bushels,  second  only  to  the  688  million 
reported  for  last  yearD 
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The  yields,  reported  at  2hvl  bushels  per  acre,  are  sharply  above  the 
long-time  average  of  16  bushels  per  acre  and  have  been  exceeded  only  3 
times  in  Canada's  history.    Wheat  production  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  1,163  million  bushels,  slightly  below  the  earlier  estimate 
but  is  still  the  fourth  largest  wheat  crop  in  this  country.    No  significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  rye  estimates  and  the  total  for  North  America  is 
still  about  ko  million  bushels. 

Wheat  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,700  million  bushels, 
one  of  the  largest  outturns  ever  reported  for  that  area.    This  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  previous  estimate.    The  increase  of  about  60  million 
bushels  over  the  good  1952  harvest  reflects  record  or  near-record 
harvests  in  a  number  of  Western  European  countries..    Rye  production  now 
appears  about  ho  million  bushels  less  than  in  1952,  largely  because  of 
reduced  acreage  in  the  important  producing  eastern  European  area.  Un- 
favorable weather  for  fall-seeding  in  some  of  the  principal  producing 
areas  accounts  for  the  reduction. 

Unlike  previous  years,  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  official  state- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  grain  outturns.    However,  there 
appears  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  former  policy  of  reporting  the  so-called 
biological  crop,  estimated  prior  to  the  harvest,  which  takes  no  account 
of  officially  admitted  large  harvest  losses.    A  substantial  increase  in 
wheat  acreage  was  reported,  probably  at  the  expense  of  rye,  but  the 
yields  per  acre  apparently  were  not  up  to  those  of  last,  year  in  most 
areas.    In  seme  regions,  harvesting  was  delayed  by  unfavorable  weather, 
with  increased  oroo  losses  probable. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1,610  million  bushels  in  Asia  is  at  the  high  level 
of  the  past  2  years,  comparing  with  the  prewar  average  of  about  1,500 
million  bushels.    Larger  harvests  than  in  1952  were  reported  for  most 
Near-East  countries  with  new  record  highs  established  for  sane.    Turkey fs 
crop  of  275  million  bushels  sets  a  new  high  for  that  country,  contrasting 
with  the  prewar  average  of  I36  million  bushels,  and  the  previous  record 
harvest  of  239  million  bushels  reported  for  1952.    Rye  production  in 
Turkey  was  also  at  a  new  record  of  29  million  bushels,  double  the  prewar 
average.    This  is  the  only  country  of  the  area  producing  any  significant 
quantity  of  rye. 

Wheat  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  190  million  bushels, 
compared  with  17^  million  last  year  and  1U3  million,  the  1935-39  average. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  over  the  1952  harvest  was  in  Egypt $  with  a 
record  crop  of  about  57  million  bushels,  and  in  French  Morocco,  where 
a  near-record  harvest  of  36.5  million  bushels  is  reported.    Rye  is  of 
no  significance  in  this  area. 

The  wheat  harvest  now  underway  in  South  America  is  expected  to  be 
above  average  but  less  than  the  large  outturn  last  season.    The  crop  in 
Argentina  is  new  forecast  at  about  225  million  bushels.    This  is  less 
than  earlier-season  prospects  and  about  20  percent  below  the  1952 
harvest.    Lack  of  rain  during  much  of  the  growing  season  accounts  for 
the  reduction.    Both  harvested  acreage  and  yields  per  acre  are  expected 
to  be  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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December  Ik,  1953 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


Rye  acreage  in  Argentina  was  heavily  pastured  through  the  winter  and 
consequently  the  crop  will  "be  consider  ably  less  than  the  record  1952 
harvest,  though  still  well  above  average.    A  good  wheat  outturn  is  re- 
ported for  Chile  and  a  record  harvest  of  21  million  bushels  is  reported 
for  Uruguay. 

The  whe3t  crop  in  Australia  is  now  estimated  at  176  million  bushels. 
This  is  somewhat  better  than  earlier  expectations  though  not  up  to  the 
high  level  of  a  year  ago.    Rye  is  of  no  importance  in  this,  area.. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved. by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 

FIRST  OFFICIAL  RICE 
FORECAST  OF  PAKISTAN 

Pakistan's  first  official  forecast  of  rice  acreage  in  1953-5^  Is 
23,^7,000  acres,  an  increase  of  7.6  percent  as  compared  with  the  first 
forecast  of  21,801,000  acres  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  eorlier. 
The  acreage  reported  in  the  final  forecast  of  1952-53  wa3  23,016,000  acres. 

Except  in  .Northwest  Frontier  Province,  there  has  been  a  general 
increase  in  the.  acreage  of  this  crop  throughout  Pakistan,  which  is 
attributed  partly  to  favorable  weather  and  sufficient  supply  of  water  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  partly  to  the  Grow  More  Food  Campaign.    By  far 
the  largest  increase  occurred  in,  last  Bengal,  which' "i's  'due'  'to'  a  reduction 
in  jute  acreage.,  reclamation  of  waste'  land,  and  high'  price  of  r*ice .  The 
condition  of  the  crop  was  reported  quite  satisfactory  on  November  23. 

This  forescast  does  not  cover  the  total  area  sown  to  rice'  'in 
Pakistan  during  1953-5^.    Using '.about  the  same  allowance  'as  "l'a'st  year 
of  1,200,000  acres  planted  within  the  months  between 'the'  first  and 
final  forecasts,  the  total  rice  acreage  which  may  be  planted  in  1953-5*+ 
adds  to  2^,600,000  acres.    Given  only  average  yields  on  this  area, 
a  crop  of  around  30,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  would  be  harvested. 
This  is  Larger -  than  had  been  expected  (see  Foreign  Crops  'and  Markets , 
November  30,  1953).       ,  '  '■  •  ■' 

JAPAN  TO  IMPORT  CHINESE 
RICE  FROM  CEYLCN 

The  Japanese  Government  is  purchasing  30,000  metric  tons 
(66  million  pounds)  of  Chinese  rice  for  import  from  the  Ceylon 
Government.    Applications  may  be  approved  for  commercial  imports  of 
50,000  tons  (110  million  pounds)  additional  which  may  be  diverted 
from  Ceylon  after  being  loaded  on  British  vessels  at  Whampoa,  if  the 
quality  is  satisfactory  to  Japan.    Those  reexports  from  Ceylon  are  of 
rice  imported  from  China  under  the  1953  Ceylon-China  trade  agreement. 
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According  to  information  available  upon  the  return  of  a  trade 
delegation  from  Peiping  to  Japan,  it  is  unlikely  that  Communist  China 
will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  rice  in  1954  because  its  rice  crop 
this  year  was  only  "fair." 

RICE  ACREAGE  INCREASES 
III  ALL  INDIA 

Rice  acreage  planted  in  India  as  of  October  1  is  forecast  at 
67,452,000  acres  in  the  first  estimate  of  the  1953-54  crop.    This  is 
an  increase  of  2  percent  as  compared  with  the  65^374,000  acres 
recorded  in  the  adjusted  first  estimate  for  1952-53*    Larger  acreages 
are  reported  by  almost  all  the  rice-growing  States,  and  are  shared 
mainly  by  Uttar  Pradesh,  West  Bengal,  Assam,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Punjab, 
and  PEPSU,   The  increase  is  due  mainly  to  sufficient  and. timely  rain- 
fall received  at, the  time  of  sowing.    In  West  Bengal,  it  is  also  due 
.t 6  the ' decrease  in  acreage  planted  in  jute.   \_     ■  ■• 

INDIA:    Rice  acreage  planted  as  of 
October'!,  1953,  and  adjusted  first  estimate  1952-53 


State 


•  1952-53 
Adjusted  first' 
•  .  estimate 


1953-5^ 
First  estimate 


Increase  or 

decrease 
in  1,953.-54  . 


As  ram » ..  j,»  ..•«... 
Bihar. ......... 

Bombay. ........ 

Madhya  Pradesh, 

Madras ,  

Orissa.  

Uttar  Pradesh.. 
West  Bengal. . . • 
Hyderabad. .»••'• 
Vindhya  Pradesh 
Other  States. . . 
Total...... 


1,000. 
acres 


3,759 
12,107 
3,153 
8,981 
2,731 
9,235 
7,843 
9,734 
'  953 
1,180 
38 


■1,000- 

acres 


4,053 
12,110 
3,033 
9,037 
2,825 
9,209 
8,529 
10,489 
1,062 
1,197 
5,758 


.,000 


acres 
 j— 


294 

3 
70 

56 
94 
76 

/  781 
/  755 
/  104 

/  17 

/  120 


1953. 


All  India  First  Estimate  of  Rice,  1953-54,  dated  November  19, 


As  of  October  1,  the  condition  of  the  crop  was  reported  to  be 
generally  satisfactory.    In  Assam,  North  Bihar,  eastern  parts  of  Uttar 
Pradesh,  and  seme  districts  of  Madras,  the  crop  was.  reported  to  have 
been  damaged  by  floods: or  excessive  rainfall. 


This  estimate  does  not  cover  the  total  area  which  will  be -sown  to 
rice  in  India  during  1953-54.    Past  experience  has  shown  that  from 
9  to  11  million  acres  additional  usually  are  planted  after  the  first 
estimate  of  rice  acreage  is  made. 
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FOREIGN  RICE 
MARKET  KEW5 

The  following  information  has  been  received  frcra  Dexter  V.  Rivenburgh, 
rice  marketing  specialist  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  now  con- 
structing a  first-hand  marketing  study  in  Asia? 

Korea;    Harvesting  of  a  bumper  rice  crop  has  just  been  completed 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea.'    The  Government's  latest  available  estimate 
is  15.2  million  suk  of  polished  rice  (6,700  million  pounds  converted 
to  terms  of -rough  rice  at  75  percent),  and  the  estimate  may  reach  17 
million  suk  (7>500  million  pounds)  according  to  qualified  observers.  ■ 
All  the  suitable  land  this  year  was  planted  in  rice,  the  Army  program 
of  fertiliser  distribution  aided  in  the  development  of  high  yields  per 
acre,  and  the  weather  was  ideal  throughout  the  growing  season. 

The  Government  now  plans  to  collect,  in  addition  to  3^  million  suk 
(1,150  million  pounds  undermilled)  of  rice  from  farriers  for- such  items 
as, land  rent,  land  payment,  and' fertilizer  advances,  1  million  suk 
(33O, million  pounds)  of  rice  for  export.    Terms  of  purchase  of  the 
latter  quantity  have  not  been  announced.    The  Government  desires  to 
sell  rice  for  export  at  as  high  a  price  as  possible  for  dollars, ,and 
to  purchase  cheaper  grains  for  Korean  consumption. 

Some  Korean  rice  may  be  exported  after  January  1,  but  this  dees 
not  indicate  that  Korea  will  enter  permanently  into  the  export  market. 
Rather  it  indicates  that  supplies  available  for  export  in  195^  are  due 
to  an  unusually  large  harvest  this  season. 

Japan  does  not  appear  to  be  considering  prices  now  being  asked  for 
Korean  rice,  although  the  quality  is  very  acceptable.    To  take  the  place 
of  the  rice  that  is  programmed  for'  export.,  about  i:00,000  metric  tens 
(880  million  pounds)  of  other  grains  may  be  imported,  some  of  which  will 
be  in  the  form  of  flour,  from  countries  other  than  Japan. 

Taiwan;    The  current  rice  crop  (second  crop)  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year.    The  Japanese  have  contracts  for  rice  imports  from  Taiwan  for 
100, CCO  metric  tons  (220  million  pounds)  of  rice,  and  are  expected  to 
import  about  90,000  tons  (200  million  pounds).  .  This  is  expected  to  be 
all  the  rice  exported  frora Taiwan  in  lS'5Il«    But  lack  of  specific  popu- 
lation data  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  supplies  of  rice  which  will 
become  available  for  export.    Export  prices  for  rice  from  Taiwan  will 
be  about  the  highest  -Japan  is  expected  to  pay  -  J?21Q  to  $220  per  metric 
ton  ($9«53"$9»S8  per  100  pounds)  landed  in  Japan. 
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Rice  export  supplies  come  from  Taiwan  Government  stocks,  which 
are  collected  for  land  rent,  taxes,  water  rent,  and  advances  made  to 
farmers.    These  collections  average  about  one-third  of  Taiwan* s  total 
rice  production.    The  Government  issues  27  kilograms  (60  pounds)  of 
rice  per  month  to  soldiers  as  ration  and  partly  for  pay,  and  it  also 
issues  certain  amounts  to  Government  workers.    The  balance  collected 
is  used  as  a  stabilization  pool  from  which  releases  are  made  to  con- 
trol prices  and  supplies.    Such  exports  as  are  made  are  from  surpluses 
originating  as  stocks  in  the  stabilization  pool. 

Okinawa ;    Okinawa  is  a  potential  importer  of  rice  amounting  to 
-about  50,000  tons  (.110  million  pounds)  a  year  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
There  are  no  collections  from  farmers  and  all  stocks  of  rice  are  limited 
to  imports  by  the  Government.    Rice  stocks  on  hand  are  relatively  large 
at  the  present  time  because  of  the  failure  of  United  States  rice  that 
was  supposed  to  be  shipped  in  the  early  fall  of  1952  to  arrive  until 
June  1953. 

Rice  stocks  in  Okinawa  now  exceed  35>000  tons  (77  million  pounds) . 
These  are  from  the  1952  'crop  of  the  United  States,  of  which  about  10,000 
tons  (22  million  pounds)  are  California  rice  and  3,000  tons  (l8  million 
pounds)  are  Southern  rice.    Rice  imports  from  the  United  States  may 
reach  20,000  tons  {kk  million  pounds)  this  year.    United  States  rice  is 
highly  acceptable,  particularly  short-grain  types*    Considerable  interest 
in  Okinawa -is  indicated  in  reported  ranges  of  United  States  rice  T)rices 
on  export  grades.    Purchases  of  imported  rice  are  handled  through  Mr. 
Shuhei  Higa,  Chief  Executive  of  theRyukyuan  Government,  Naha,  Okinawa. 

Philippines:    The  Philippine  Republic  in  195^  should  again  be 
self-sufficient  in  rice.    Approximately  25,000  tons  (55  million  pounds) 
of  rice  still  remain  in  stocks  that  the  National  Rice  and  Corn  Corpora- 
tion considers  to  be  in  excess  of  needs.    Insrjectors  of  some  of  the 
rice  in  question  did  not  find  evidence  of  deterioration.    The  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  present  operations  of  NARIC  as  a  rice  stabili- 
zation control  will  be  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  new  Government. 

Hong  Kong;    Current  rice  stock  are  reported  at  100,000  metric  tons 
(220  million  pounds)  against  a  monthly  offtake  in  rations  of  some 
20,000  tons  (kk  million  pounds).    This  is  adequate  to  cover  needs 
through  March.    While  the  exact  amount  is  problematical,  it  is  known 
that  stocks  greatly  exceed  those  of  January  1,  1953*    A  present  embargo 
allows  only  2,000  tons  (k»k  million  pounds)  of  rice  per  month  to  be 
imported,  and  this  amount  is  limited  to  certain  types.    United  States 
rice  will  not  move  into  Hong  Kong  for  many  months,  and  perhaps  no 
rice  will  be  imported  from  the  1953  crop  of  the  United  States, 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN  WESTERN 
GERMANY  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Rev  cotton  consumption  and  cotton  yarn  production  in  Western  Germany 
reached  a  postwar  record  high  level  in  September  1953,  according  to  a 
report  from  A.  D.  Foley,  American  Consulate  General,  Bremen.    Cotton  con- 
sumption -amounted  to  105,000  b^les  (of  500  pounds  gross),  from  which  about 
32.103  metric  tons  of  yarn  were  produced.    Preliminary  reports  indicated 
that  this  high  level  of  mill  activity  was  maintained  at  least  through 
October . 

Ira-ports  of  cotton  in  October  amounted  to  64,000  running  bales,  making 
a  total  for  August -October  1953  of  21+1,000  bales  (includes  October  Lmports 
in  running  bales),  compared  with  172,000  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 
A  break-down  of  these  two  f igurea  indicates  a  considerable  ahift  in  sources 
of  supply  from  the  United  States,  India,  and  Pakistan  to  Brazil  and  Mexico. 
The  principal  sources  thus  far  this  year  with  1952  figures  in  parentheses 
(all  1953  figures  include  running -bale  figures  for  October)  are:  United 
States  45,000  (52.000),  Brazil  38,000  (300),  Turkey  18,000  (18,000),  Mexico 
29,000  (21,000),  Nicaragua  16,000  (4,000),  Peru  20,000  (6,000),  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  14,000  (6,000) ,  Egypt  13,000  (1+7,000),  and  Iran  7,000  (9,000) 

Sales  of  United  States  cotton  showed  some  Improvement  in  October  as  a 
result  of  a  slight  price  decline,  while  moderate  to  sharp  price  increases 
were  reported  for  most  foreign  growths. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  mills  wore  reduced  slightly  from  203,000  bales  on 
July  31,  1953,  to  197,000  on  September  30.   

LATE    N  E  W  S  (Continued  from  Fage  4 3 5)—- Argentine  fruit. 

Table 
Grapes 


Season  : 

Annies 

!  Pears  : 

Peaches  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  : 

1  boxes 

:  boxes 

:  bushels  : 

1952-53 

:  10,01+0 

1  4,364 

:    5,259  : 

1953-54 

:  6,614 

s  3,307 

:    3,^5  : 

tons 


1^3,299 
143,810 


If  calculations  of  the  frost  damage  are  confirmed  by  harvest  results, 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  little  fruit  available  for  export  from  Argentina 
during  1953*5^ •    The  usual,  exportable  varieties  of  apples  such  as  Delicious, 
King  David  and  Jonathan  are  believed  to  have  been  practically  wiped  out  in 
most  sections  where  heavy  frost  damage  occurred.    Only  fancy,  select  pears 
are  usually  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  members  of  the  trade  in  Argentina 
believe  that  there  will  be  almost  none  of  that  grade  available  from  the  current 
crop.    Table  grapes  appear  to  be  the  sole  exception  and  an  almost  normal 
quantity  is  expected  to  be  exportable. 


